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foreign land, and -was indebted for those at- 
tentions, so grateful to the sick, to the char- 
ity of strangers, Campbell died at Boulogne, 
in the Upper Town. His friendly physician 
and biographer, in fulfilment of a promise 
that he would come to him when seriously 
ill, had arrived from London. The dying 
poet turned upon him his half-glazed eyes, 
and excl&imed— " Visits of angels!" Here is 
an extract from his private journal, written 
at the time and noting particulars of the clos- 
ing scene: "It was curious to observe a Re- 
ligieuse — one of the Sisters of Charity — keep- 
ing a watch at the poet's bedside during' the 
night, expressing a tender solicitude ior his 
comfort, and performing the duties of an ex- 
perienced nurse. But yet it was a sad proof 
of exile — sick and a stranger — to be thus 
watched." The last hours of Payne were 
soothed by the same self-denying, heaven- 
prompted ministrations. Four Sisters of 
Charity watched over him, night and day, 
for many successive weeks, and his patience 
. under the sufferings of a protracted illness, 
and his submission to the Divin 3 will, was 
inspired and kept alive by their example. 
"There Is a book, 

By Berapbs writ with beams ot heavenly light, 
on whioh the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright, 
There all thy deeds |Ot, gentle Sisters!) shine, 

And since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine " 

Few travelers leave the city of Tunis with- 
out a visit to the Protestant cemetery , a small 
enclosure of some one hundred and fifty feet 
square, surrounded by a high stone wall. 
The place, now carefully tended, supplied 
with water from the aqueduct, and planted 
with trees and flowers, was, until a very re- 
cent period, an image of desolation, where 
you might muse over broken walls and wild 
grass overgrowing neglected monuments. 
Here Dutch, Swedish, British, and American 
consuls sleep side by side — among the latter, 
James Dodge, who died in 1305, and S. D. 
Heap, who died in 1858. The grave, how- 
ever, for which inquiry is most frequently 
made, and over which the choicest and latest 
flowers are scattered, is covered by an oblong 
thick slab of white Italian marble, resting 
upon a solid structure of mason-work, built 
up a foot and a half from the ground. Upon 
this marble is sculptured the arms of the 
United States, and underneath is the follow' 
ing inscription: 

in Memoby 67 



COLONEL JOHN HOWAllD PAYNE, 

Twice Consul of the United States op America, 

For the Kingdom of Tunis. 

This stone is here placed by a grateful country. _. 

died at the American Consulate, in tU s city, after a tedi 

ous illness, April 1st, 1852. He was born at the city of 

Boston, State of Massachu elts, June 8, 1798. 



He 



It was formerly thought that a good voice 
and a correct ear, were God-given gifts, and 
"things beyond the reach of art or cultiva- 
tion; but this is an exploded idea, and the 
possessor of these, without the Usual excru- 
ciating culture, must remain as lie began, a 
third or fourth rate singer. He may sing 
his morning and evening hymn acceptably 
to himself, to his family, and his Maker; but 
he is the common plodder of life. He .walks 
in a cool, dignified, and uninteresting man- 
ner about his business, or into his "tune," 
while a truly accomplished singer is a mus ioal 
gymnast, who can stand on one foot or on 
all fours, in the most startling and entertain- 
ing manner, or turn scientific vocal somer- 
saults and flip-flaps, "till you can't rest," to 
the infinite delight of thoroughly well-dress- 
ed audiences, who know every one of the 
operas by name. 



[From the London Musical World,] 

ERNST. 
(January 14, 1840.) 



BY BOBEBT SCHUMANN. 



. Berlioz's prediction, that Ernst, like Pa- 
ganini, would some day make the world talk 
about him, is beginning to be fulfilled. I 
have heard nearly all the great violin-players 
of modern times, from Upinski down to 
Prume. Each had his devoted adherents. 
Some believed in 'Lipiriski ; there was some- 
thing strikingly imposing in his style, and it 
was only necessary to hear one or two or 
three of his grand notes. Some, again, were 
enthusiastic for Vieuxtemps, the most genial 
of the recent artists, who has already reached 
so high a point, that it is difficult to specu- 
late on his future career without some inward 
trepidation. Ole Bull was an enigma, and a 
melancholy one, too, impossible to solve — at 
any rate he had plenty of opponents. In the 
same way all the players — De Beriot, C. Mid- 
ler, Molique, David, Prume — have each their 
special friends among the public, and their 
champions in the press. But Ernst, like Pa- 
ganini, is so familiar with all schools, that he 
can penetrate the most opposite individuali- 
ties ; and is thus able to satisfy all parties, 
and make them his allies. In power of im- 
provisation also, the most charming tident in 
a player, he approaches Paganini, which may 
in some degree be the consequence of his in- 
timate early association with that master. 

Ernst is a native of Briinn, from which 
place he came when very young to the Con- 
servatorium at Vienna. He shortly after be- 
came acquainted with Paganini, and in 1830 
made his first visit to the Rhine, when Pa- 
ganini was also there. His extraordinary 
gift of execution, though obviously deriving 
a good deal from that artist, made at once a 
sensation. With all the audacity of youth, 
he gave his concerts at the very same places 
at which Paganini had just before been play- 
ing. I remember with delight some of these 
concerts, where, like an Apollo, he drew the 
train of the Heidelberg muses after him from 
the neighboring Rhine towns. At that time 
his name was well known. After this noth- 
ing was heard of him for a while ; he had 
gone to Paris, where it takes time even to get 
a hearing. Incessant practice improved 
him ; the Paganini element gradually va- 
nished ; and within the last year or two his 
name has again come up, and- is now men- 
tioned in Paris in company with the best. 
His old desire, once more to visit his native 
country, and exhibit his successful skill to 
his own town, lately returned upon him. 
After a journey in Holland last winter, where, 
in the course of a few months he gave from 
sixty to seventy concerts, and a short stay in 
Paris, he came .straight to Germany. Like 
a true artist, he had faith in his art, and dis- 
dained to announce his coming. He appeared 
first in Hanover (engaged by Marschner), and 
then in Hamburg and the neighboring places. 
We have now heard him in Leipzig almost 
without being prepared for it. The room 
was not over full, but the audience might 
have been double its real number, so loud, 
was the applause. The most splendid and 
brilliant display of the evening was the set 
of variations by Mayseder, which in a very 
charming manner he interspersed with some 
of his own, ending with a cadence such as 
one hears from Paganini only, when, with 
jhumorous audacity, he gives full play to all 



the magic of his bow. The applause it pro- 
voked exceeded the usual measure of enthu- 
siasm in North Germany, and had there been 
bouquets at hand, they would doubtless have 
been flung in showers. This is in store for him 
next time, even though, most modest and re- 
tiring of men as he is, he should desire to* 
avoid it. We shall have one more opportu- 
nity of hearing him on Monday next. On 
that occasion, if he will only play his " Car- 
naval de Venise," we shall hope to say some- 
thing more about him, believing that the 
great Italian magician, on leaving the world 
of art, confided to Ernst the mysteries of his 
method, for the study of the mature artist, 
the emulation of the student, and the delight 
of all. 
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(From the Morning Post.) 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS. 



It is strange that Madame Arabella God- 
dard never thought before of giving perfor- 
mances of Mendelsshon's Songs without Words, 
and having once done so, it will be still more 
strange if she does not repeat them. There 
are many great pianists— in fact, among the 
few deserving to be so considered there are 
scarcely any exceptions to this rule — who 
think it beneath them to execute music that 
does not present apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. Yet among the Songs without 
Words there are some that might puzzle the 
most dexterous players, while there is not 
one which does not demand an amount of 
poetical expression such as the most accom- 
plished virtuosi of the fantasia school might 
be unable to give. Madame Arabella God- 
dard has two distinct sets of admirers — those 
of the high or classical school, and those of 
the low or fantasia school; to whom may be 
added those of a broad eclectic school, who 
listen with equal admiration, but with difter- 
ent degrees or kinds of pleasure, to her per- 
formance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 106, 
and of Thalberg's "Home, Sweet Home." 
The players of fantasia music have very often 
their own good reasons for not attempting 
the classical; but the players of classical mu- 
sic do quite right, for the sake of freedom, 
facility, and the numerous advantages that 
are derived by artists of all kinds from an 
occasional change of style, in exercising their 
hands and fingers now and then upon pro- 
ductions which though of no intrinsic value 
perhaps themselves, make the most exacting 
demands upon the lightness, brilliancy, and 
what singers call "agility," of those who un- 
dertake to execute them. Between the best 
fantasias of the professed fantasia writers, 
and strictly classical pieces, there are tho 
pianoforte works of Schubert, and tho ordi- 
nary pianoforte compositions of Chopin, and 
that minor Chopin, Heller. But Mendels- 
sohn's Songs without Words cannot be classed 
with any of the works or categories Of works 
that we have spoken of. They are as fr< e> 
in regard to form, as the most romantic efiu» 
sions of the most romantic modern lyric poet" 
and the very smallest of them is as classical! 
in the true sense of the word, as the "Break, 
break, break," of Tennyson. , 

How is really poetical pianoforte playing, 
or even its effect upon the hearer, to be de- 
scribed ? To be appreciated it must be felt. 
To say that Madame Arabella Goddard en- 
tered fully into the spirit of each song, and 
gave to each its appropriate expression, is to 
say what every reader who has had any ex- 
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perience of her playing knows well enough 
beforehand. That is the only praise that 
need be awarded to her, and it is the highest 
possible. 

• The grouping of the pianoforte songs was 
excellently arranged. Those which produced 
the most impression, or at least those which 
* were redemanded (the two things are not iden- 
tical), were No. 3 in A, from the first book; 
the "Spring Song" in A, book 5; and No. 4, 
in G, book 5. 

These interesting and charming perform- 
ances, for the soke of amateurs, practical 
students of the pianoforte, and the public in 
general, ought to be continued without delay. 



ABT MATTEKS. 



I had occasion last week to speak of the 
advancement of art among the people of this 
country. This week I wish to say a few 
words upon the wrong direction which most 
of our newspaper art criticism is taking. 

By criticism we understand the iinpreju- 
dioed judgment of works of art; a judgment 
entirely unbiasssed by friendly or unfriendly 
feelings, devoid of personality, and looking 
at a work upon its merits only. How much 
of the newspaper criticism now extant comes 
up to this standard ? The great fault with 
the majority of our critics is, that they use 
the columns of their papers to serve a friend 
or spite an enemy — the first may, per- 
haps, have painted a good, tho second a bad 
picture; but, be the case as it may, the friend 
is served, and the public mind, by this mere- 
tricious course, led to form a wrong and, in 
nine cases out of ten, entirely unjust opinion 
of the merits of a thoroughly capable artist. 

Our critics do not appear to fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the duty devolving 
upon them. Do not seem to realize that with 
them, to a great extent, rests the duty ol 
guiding the public mind and taste into the 
proper channel. Do not understand that, by 
pursuing their present course, they are eva- 
ding a great duty and doing lasting harm to 
Amerioan art. That public opinion is almost 
entirely guided by newspaper criticism no- 
body will deny. The faot is patent. Many 
a reputation has been made and many blasted 
by it. There is no arrogance or assumption, 
therefore, in saying that the critic occupies 
one of the most important positions in the 
community; that his influence is almost un- 
bounded. Possessing this influence, it is all 
the more to be deplored that we. so often see 
it applied to unworthy objects. That we see 
thecritioreceiving/eesforcnWcis?». (?) That 
we find him forgetting his manifest duty 
and expending fulsome flattery for friend- 
ship or for money. Yet all this, to the shame 
of the press be it said, we find. Men pos- 
sessed of real oritical acumen prostituting 
their talent to the advancement of some par- 
ticular olique in art, with whose principles 
they have no genuine sympathy, but who, 



being personal friends, they deem it their 
duty to "write up." 

Hazlitt, the great dramatic critic, made it 
a rule never to be acquainted with an actor; 
holding that it was impossible to speak justly 
of a personal friend; that the sharpness of 
criticism must be, of necessity, blunted by 
friendship; and, above all, that he owed a 
duty to the public, and that duty could never 
be justly performed should he write in a mere 
feeling of friendship, rather than of true, 
just, and unbiassed criticism. • A good story 
is told in this connection of Cooper, the great 
English actor. When Cooper first came up 
to London his first object was to become ac- 
quainted with Hazlitt, knowing his power 
as a critic over the public mind, and with 
this end in view he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a letter of introduction, from a personal 
friend, to the redoubtable critic. Behold 
our hero, with elated heart and elastio step, 
proceeding to the residence of the great critic 
with the valuable epistle in his pocket. Haz- 
litt has been made acquainted with his pro- 
jected visit, and when the actor knocks at the 
outer portals he is denied admission — " Mr. 
Hazlitt is particularly engaged. " For one 
week- does Cooper dangle his heels upon 
Hazlitt's door-steps; until at last (the critic 
.wearied by his importunity) down comes this 
message: "Mr. Hazlitt makes it a rule never 
to become acquainted with actors. You will 
be judged according to^your merits. " 

Golden words; words that should be grav- 
en upon the mind of every true critic, and 
be posted in a prominent position in his 
sanctum sanctorum. Here is the very gist, 
the spirit of genuine criticism. Judge a man 
by his merits, and by his merits only, throw 
overboard friendship, feeling, obligation — 
there is a duty to be performed — perform it 
truly, fearlessly — never heed the cavilling of 
the world, but write as your own innate sense 
of right and wrong may direct — you may be 
ridiculed, laughed at at first, set up as a dolt 
and a bigot, but in the end you must tri- 
umph, there is too great a sense of seeing fair 
play among our people ever to allow you to 
stay at the foot of the ladder, and when in 
course of time you ore discovered to be hon- 
est in your opinions and just in your criti- 
cism, you will see those who have maintained 
their exalted positions by a more facile pen 
or readier wit than yours, but who have been 
guided by personal feeling only, sinking into 
oblivion, while truth and justice triumph. 

Another great fault in our criticisms is the 
undue severity with which our painters are 
criticised. They should be petted, encour- 
aged, not bullied into improvement. We arc 
in no position as yet to think of surpassinf 
Europe in art. True, we have made gian: 
strides towards improvement ; but thes* 
strides have been made under the high pres 
sure, hot-house system; our improvement is 



not of altogether healthy growth— to a great 
extent we are little more than imitators. We 
are slowly forming a school, but as yet we 
must look to Europe for models— Europe, 
the cradle of art to which all nations look. 
It is hardly fair, then, that American art and 
artists should be judged from the same stand- 
point as those of the Old World. We may 
oompete with them, may receive medals,- but, ^ 
save in landscape, cannot, at present, with 
any justice expect to rival them. Let the 
critic, then, instead of comparing and placing 
such and such an artist beside one of Euro- 
pean reputation, rather show him his faults 
in a kindly manner, let him understand the 
task he has before him ; let him see that 
it is better for him to form a distinctive style 
of his -own, rather than imitate those of 
foreign growth; and, above all, let not this 
be done in a coarse, blatant manner, but. 
rather as a kind mother instructs and encour- 
ages her child, leading him through tender- 
ness alone to do the things which are right 
and proper. 

Let us have no more of this assumptive 
Yankeeism.—" America can do this" and 
" America can do that "—in art America is 
as yet but a mere child in arms compared to 
Europe,— let this truth be plainly understood 
by the artists; not to discourage, but to invite 
them to a healthy emulation and earnest de- 
sire to attain that position, which, by study 
and perseverance alone, they can ever hope 
to reach. 

To conclude, let us do away with "hob- 
bies." Let it not be said of us that one of 
the largest papers in the Union is devoted, 
in its art department, to a theory of art false 
in its principles, and meretricious in its effects 
upon the advancement of art in this country. 
Let the critic, seeing that he is in the wrong, 
gracefully acknowledge his error and ignore 
his false views in the future. Let us, one 
and all, strive by an outspoken utterance of 
the truth, to instruct and elevate the people 
to a just appreciation of American art — plac- 
ing it on no higher nor lower level than it 
deserves— treating every artist fairly, irres- 
pective of style, personal feeling, or prejudice. 
Then may we say, in the words of Hazlitt, 
"You will be judged according to your 
merits," and American newspaper criticism* 
will no longer be looked upon, as a thing that 
can be purchased at so much the square inch. 

Paletta. 



When Bossini was 14 years old, he conduct- 
ed at the rehearsal of an opera which he had 
composed. Among the musicians in the or- 
chestra was his father. All at once young 
Rossini got uneasy and listened attentively, 
because a false note struck his ear. Looking 
aound, he found that his father had played 
hat note, " Was that you ? " said he, "you 
lad better go home !" And his father, de- 
ighted with the genius of hi? son, left the 
theatre. 



